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word cdr[u]. We drop the accent, and compen- 
sate for its loss by e mute, converting the word 
edr into care (an oblique case of the original one). 
We find the e troublesome when -ed, -ing, &c., are 
to be added, so we drop it out, writing car-ed and 
car-ing, as if from “car,” a carriage ; we pick it 
up again in care-ful, care-less, &c., and all this has 
to be mastered before we can spell care and its 
compounds. Probably it would be difficult to 
introduce back the discarded accents, otherwise 
the obvious remedy would be cir, cdred, caring, 
carfull, cirrless, but if the e mute must be retained, 
the next best way is the one suggested in the 
previous paper, care, cared, careing, carefull, care- 
less, the e being merged into the e of the suffix in 
the second case, and retained in all the other 
compounds. 

Even here the mischief ceases not; like every 
lie it needs a hundred others to make it stand. 
Having absurdly enough added e mute to lengthen 
a vowel, we next adopt the rule that the vowel 
preceding the consonant shall be long without the 
é, provided the suffix attached begins with any 
vowel whatsoever, as -ance, -ant, -ing, -ity, -ol, and 
soon. Thus caring [car-ing] is supposed to have « 
long ; droning [dron-ing], 6 long ; driv-ing and 
driv-er, i long ; and so on. We have thus driven * 
ourselves into a corner with a large class of words 
“ending in a single consonant preceded by only 
one vowel,” and to meet the difficulty adopt another 
shift, quite as absurd as any of the preceding, 
which is this: we shorten a vowel once-removed 
by doubling the final consonant. Thus, as shin- 
ing is already assumed to be shin-ing, with the 
i long, sin-ing must be changed into sinn-ing to 
show to the eye that the vowel is short, yet have 
we sinuous, insinuate, sinew, sin ister, and so on. 

I freely grant that our favourite “ Anglo-Saxon” 
had an ¢ accidental (not mute), but then like wu it 
vas declensional, and marked out a series of 
suffixes for the several cases of the noun ; having 
abolished inflexional cases, we have no need of the 
declensional sign. 

I also allow that our ancient English in some 
instances doubled the final consonant, but pro- 
bably all such words ended originally in double 
consonants, one of which had been suffered to 
drop out of use: thus “bed” is a corrupt form -of 
bedd, “den” of denn, “man” of mann, “ thyn” 
thin] of thynn, “wit” of witt, “wan” of wann, 
&c. So that our obvious plan is either to restore 
the lost consonant to the primitive word, and 
retain it throughout, or to drop it in the simple 
word, and in all its compounds. As the matter 
now stands, we blow hot and cold with the same 
breath. 

Let us now state once more one item of the rule 





* How is it that driven has a short ¢, according to 
spelling analogy? All is plain in the original driflan], 
to drive ; drdf, drove ; drifen, driven. 





given above. Dissyllables, unless they are aecented 
on the final syllable, never double the last con- 
sonant when a new syllable is added ; they do not 
if more than one vowel precedes the final con- 
sonant ; they do not if no vowel at all precedes it ; 
they do not even when they end in a single con- 
sonant, preceded by a single vowel, because the 
accent falls in the wrong place. The word given 
above, by way of illustration, was differ, which we 
compared with defer. The latter being accented 
on the last syllable makes deferr-ed, deferr-ing, &c., 
the former not being accented on the last syllable, 
makes differ-ed, differ-ing. 

The first palpable observation is that the rule 
will not apply even to the favourable examples 
selected, for defer-ence, defer-ential, are as much 
under the rule as deferr-er and deferr-ed. I it is 
objected that the accent on deference is thrown 
back, and in deferen'tial is thrown forward, another 
condition must be added to the rule, namely, “ so 
long as the accent remains on the same syllable,” a 
rule which would not bear the slightest examination. 

We have nine dissyllables ending in p, not 
accented on the last syllable; six of these obey 
the rule, and three are nonconformists. For ex- 
ample :— 

Gos'sip makes gossipp-er, gossipp-ed, gossipp-ing. 

Kiv'xap makes kidnapp-er, kidnapp-ed, kidnapp- 
ing. 

Worsuip makes worshipp-er, worshipp-ed, wor- 
shipp-ing. 

fanifestly accent has no part or lot in the 
matter. 

The six conforming words are fillip, gallop, 
scallop, scollop, [de]velop, [en]velop, and wallop. 

Fituip makes fillip-ed, fillip-ing. 

Gator makes gallop-ade, gallop-er, gallop-ed, 
gallop-ing. 

Scatiop makes scallop-ed, scallop-ing. 

Scou.uop, the same. 

WaALLop makes wallop-er, wallop-ed, wallop-ing. 

De and en-veLor make develop-ed, develop-er, 
develop-ing; and “enyelop” follows the same 
example. 

As there is no earthly reason why the first three 
words of this team should kick over the traces, 
let them be at once reduced to order, and write 
gossip-er, kidnap-er, worship-er, and uniformly keep 
the simple word intact in all the compounds. 

The refractory words in / are more numerous. 
There are altogether seventy-two words of two 
syllables, accented on the first syllable, and con- 
forming to the conditions of having one consonant 
for the last letter, preceded by only one vowel. i 
these words thirty-six conform to the rule, and 
thirty-six are a rule unto themselves. 

The simplest way of exhibiting these words will 
be to put them in vowel order. 

There are twenty-six in al, three of which rebel 
against the rule. 
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Equa makes equall-ed, equall-ing, and, to make 
matters worse, equal-ity, although the accent is 
prought to the last syllable of the simple word, 
equal-ize, &e. 

MarsHAL makes marshall-ed, marshall-er, mar- 

hall-ing, but we have marshal-sea, marshal-ship, 
to perplex young spellers. 

SIGNAL is the third licentious word. 

ignall-ed, signall-ing, &c., but signal-ize. 

As these three words are outvoted by twenty- 
three, they ought, without further question, to drop 
their supernumerary /. 

The twenty-three conforming words which retain 
in all their compounds the original form are brutal, 
carnal, crystal, feudal, final, formal, frugal, local, 
loyal, moral, regal, social, special, venal, and vocal ; 
to these add capital, federal, general, liberal, 

Line ral, nat ronal, and rational. 

Of those ending in -el, the numbers are nearly 
reversed, thirty double the last 7, and four do not, 

» here isa very nice memoria technica for the 
young :— 

1. Never double the last letter. 

2. In the twenty-six words ending in -al there 
ore three exceptions, which must be learnt by rote. 

3. In the thirty-three words ending in -el there 
ure thirty exceptions, but it will be more easy to 
learn by heart the three which are not exceptions. 

4. In the six words ending in -il three go on 

ay and three another; the learner may 
either. ‘ 

5. Of the eight remaining (in -ol and -ul), none 
ore refractory. Our examiners are surprised that 
our children spell so badly; would it be less than 

miracle if they could cram all this into their 
heads at the age of eight or nine ? 

The three ending in -el which remain true to the 
rule are— 

CuisE., chisel ed, chisel-ing, chisel-er. 

HanpseE., handsel-ed, handsel-ing. 

PARALLEL, parallel-ed, parallel-ogram, parallel- 

one / in spite of the accent). 

The thirty nonconforming words which double 
tl final l are barre l, chance 1, chapel (not chapel-ry q 

unsel and ( ouncil, cudgel drive l, em bowe t, gospel 
(except gospel-ix grave l. grovel, housel, hovel. 
kennel, label, laurel, level (not level-ness), 
mode l, P nel, parcel, pomm l, ravel, shove l, shrivel, 
snivel, tassel, tinsel, trammel, and travel. 

The three in -il which double the final J are 

Bevit and pevet, bevill-ed, bevill-ing, and 

ell-ing. 

Cavit, cavill-¢ r, ca ill-i ig, KC. 

TraNQuiL, tranquill-ity, tranquill-ize, &e. (not 
t anquil-ness). 

The three conformists are CIVIL, civil-ian 
, civil ity, civil-ize, &e. 

Devit, devil-ed (as “ deviled kidneys”), devil-ish, 

levil-ism, de vil-ry. 


It makes 


master 


, 


; cit il- 


‘ 


(IM)PERIL, imperil-ed, imperil-ing, Ke. 





marve 4 ty 


The other words in / conforming to the con- 
ditions remain unchanged throughout : as CAROL 
makes carol-ed, carol-ing, carol-er; CONSUL, con- 
sul-ar, consul-ate, &c.; GAMBOL, gambol-ing, gam- 
bol-ed, &e. ; SYMBOL, symbol-ix . symbol-ical, «e. 

The number of exceptions in p and / are just 
equal to the number which conform to the rule, 
and the question is, which should be made to give 
way? There cannot be a doubt, that the best plan 
would be to let every word remain in its simple 
state throughout, and merely add the suffix, espe- 
cially as many of those which double the last 
letter with some suffixes do not double it with 
others: thus, equall-ing, equal-ize, equal-ity ; gos- 
pell-er, gospel-ize, &c. Even if we except the suffix 
ize, we have the rebellious tranquill ize to con- 
tradict us. 

The sum of the matter is this : at once abolish 
the supernumerary p in the compounds of gossip, 
kidnap, and worship. 

At once abolish the supernumerary / in the 
compounds of equal (half of which go one way and 
half another), marshal and signal. 

At once abolish the supernumerary 7 in the 
compounds of bevil and bevel, cavil and tranquil. 

There will then remain the thirty in -el, and I 
have no hesitation in saying let the useless letter 
be dropped without remorse. 

By this means we lose nothing, and simplify the 
spelling of a large number of words. 

E. Copnam BREWER. 

Lavant, Chichester. 

[Dx. Brewer's replies to comments on his ‘‘ Spelling 
Reforms” are deferred till he has concluded the main 
subject. } 

(To be cont nued. ) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
Measure For Measvre, Act i. se. 1, ll. 6-7 
304.)—Mr. F. J. Fcorsivauu’s nostrum 
is but a colourable variation of Mr. Spedding’s 
“T add Commission ample,” &c. Both commit a 
fault in “J add,” which pronoun cannot govern 
“let” in the next line. Theobald, Hanmer, and 
Tyrwhitt avoided this, by reading respectively, 
“you add,” “ you joyn,” and “you put.” If these 
emendations are on the right scent, it would seem 
that we should read— 
“‘ But that to you sufficiency [you take 

This your Commission], as your worth is able, 

And let them work.” 
i.e, “And that you let them work together for 
the public weal.” J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 

P.S.—S. T. P. (5 S. i. 263) will find Beldame 
for “ sedlam ” King John, ii. 2) in Ingleby’s 
( ‘ompli te View of the Shak spere ¢ ‘ontroversy, 1861, 
The word also occurs in the same play, 


eh O : 
5" S. 1. 


p- 905. 


iy. 2; but, all the same, “ Bedlam” is right. 
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Greeve’s “ Upstart crow.”—I do not. remem- 
ber to have seen it pointed out that the epithet 
“crow,” applied by Greene to Shakspeare in the 
Groatsworth of Wit, 1592, had been previously 
applied to Greene’s opponents by his friend and 
ally, Eliote, in the French sonnet prefixed to 
Perimedes the Blacksmith, 1588. As the passage 
is not quoted in Mr. Dyce’s Life of Greene, I 
give it :— 

* Courage, donc je dis, mon amy Greene, courage : 

Méprise des chiens, corbeaux et chathuans la rage: 

Et (glorieux) endure leur malignante furie. 

Zoyle arriére, arricre Momus chien enragé, 

Furieux mastin hurlant au croissant argenté : 

Greene jamais nuyre sauroit ta calomnie.” 

The existence of a lively feud of some years’ 
standing between Greene and the players has not, 
I think, been sufficiently considered by many of 
the writers who have commented upon the well- 
known passage of the (roatsworth. 

C, Ettiot Browne. 


In Shakspeare’s play of The Tempest, Act iv. se. 1, 
Ferdinand, in replying to Prospero’s injunctions as 
to his behaviour towards Miranda, says: 

* As I hope 

For quiet days, fair issue, and long life, 

With such love as ‘tis now, the murkiest den, 

The most opportune place, the strong’st suggestion 

Our worser genius can, shall never melt 

Mine honour into lust,” &c. 

So far as I am aware, this passage has hitherto 
gone unchallenged, and yet it seems to contain a 
misprint of no small importance as regards the 
clearness of the idea it is meant to express. Is it 
not probable that Shakspeare intended Ferdinand 
to say that no conjuncture, however pressing, of 
time, place, and inclination, should overcome his 
sense of duty; and that, consequently, instead of 
“ den,” in line 3, we should read “ e’en,” or “ ey’n.” 
It is easy to see how, without much assistance from 
bad penmanship, the one word may have lapsed into 
the other. It is not easy to see how, in such a 
mind as that of Ferdinand, the idea of a “den” 
should at all connect itself with the supposition to 
which he was referring. And a still stronger 
argument against the present reading is, that the 
tautology displayed in the use of both “den” and 
“place” indicates a slovenliness of composition, 
not to say confusion of thought, which we do not 
often find in Shakspeare. OU. T. 

Liverpool. 

Favovur.— 

“ Speed. Is she not hard-favoured, Sir 
Val. Not so fair, boy, as well-favoured. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 1, 
How does favour in the old writers come to bear 
this meaning? Is it a corruption of faiture, 


feature /—it evidently refers to features, not com- 
plexion, as the above passage shows. F. J. V. 





Was Hamer Far? (5 §. i. 484.)\—If Mr. 
Kennepy refers to the Cambridge Shakespeare, 
edited by Messrs. Wright and Clark, he will find he 
has been anticipated in the suggestion that “ fat ” 
is a misprint for “faint.” [have no doubt of such 
being the case. JAYDEE. 


Mr. Spedding has just sent me two re-arrange- 
ments of passages in Lear, which he made thirty- 
two years ago, and which I agree with him in 
thinking manifestly right. The first is necessary 
as a pendant to its foregoing lines 

“They flattered me like a dog; and told me I had 
white hairs in my beard ere the black ones were there.” 
(A reproof of the flattery must follow this.) The 
second makes better metre. F. J. F 


In All’s Well that Ends Well (Act. ii. se. 1) we 

find— 
“ Oft expectation fails, and most oft there, 
Where most it promises.” 
Had he in his thoughts the character of Galba as 
represented in Tacitus (Hist., i. 49) ?—“ Major 
privato visus, dum privatus fuit, et omnium con- 
sensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset.” It is evident 
that one of the sayings (clxiv.) of La Rochefou- 
cauld is based upon it—“Tl est pius facile de 
paraitre digne des emplois qu’on n’a pas que de 
ceux que l’on exerce,” which is proved every day 
to be true of the political world. 
C. T. Ramace. 


MATTHEW SMYTH, THE FIRST PRINCIPAL OP 
BRAZENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

Mr. Churton, in his Lives of the Founders of 
Brazenose, mentions the above as one of the kins- 
men of Bishop Smyth, but he was unable to dis- 
cover the exact degree of relationship in which 
Matthew stood to that prelate ; for (says he) “none 
of the pedigrees which I have seen acknowledge 
him, nor have I been able, from any other quarter, 
fully to authenticate the fact that he was of kin to 
the Founder.” 

3y his will, dated December 11, 1547, Matthew 
Smyth constituted his nephew William Smyth, 
B.D., parson of Barton-in-the-Clay, and Robert 
Morwent, his executors ; bequeathing a tenement 
and lands in Sutton, in the parish of Prescot, co. 
Lancaster, to his nephew Baldwin Smyth, and his 
heirs, on condition that they should pay twenty 
shillings yearly to the usher of Farnworth school :— 

“ The place of his birth (Lancashire), the situation of 
his estate, and the term of his bequests (says Mr. Chur- 
ton), concur to prove him to have been a branch of the 
Cuerdley family. If his nephews, William and Baldwin, 
were the two brothers so named, sons of Robert Smyth, 
as stated in two of the pedigrees, he must have been a 
brother of the Bishop of Lincoln who has escaped the 
researches of heralds and genealogists. 

“‘ Baldwin Smyth, a name that rarely occurs elsewhere, 
was an assistant to the manciple of Seasenees College, 
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and also groom of the College in the year 1544 and said,” and provided that he suffered the wife and 


afterwards; but we can hardly suppose a person oc- 
cupying either or both of these humble stations to have 
been a nephew of the Principal.” 

The Baldwin Smyth here referred to is stated 
in the pedigree extracted by Mr. Churton from 
the archives of Brazenose, to have “married in 
London,” and to have had “divers issue”; and in 
another pedigree* he has two daughters, Eliza- 


beth, wife of Robert Cromp, and Bridget, wife of 


Kdward Thurland. 

There is also another Baldwin Smyth, who, 
with his brothers, Hugh (of Cuerdley), William, 
and Thomas (of Oxford), is mentioned in several 
of the pedigrees. 

But I have been fortunate enough to discover 


the will of the real Baldwin, in a collection of 


Lancashire and Cheshire wills formed by Randle 
Holme in the Harl. MS. No. 2067, fo. 127°; and 
although it does not enable me to indicate the 
way in which the Principal of Brazenose was re- 
lated to the founder, it furnishes some informa- 
tion not afforded by Mr. Churton’s researches. 

It is dated Feb. 27, 1565, and the testator de- 
scribes himself as of Widness, in the county of 
Lancaster, yeoman. 

After a religious preamble, he devises to his son 
Richard all that messuage in Sutton, late in the 
possession of William Hill, deceased, with the 
lands thereto belonging, to hold for life, paying 
yearly to Richard Bold, of Bold, Esq., and his 
heirs, twenty shillings to the use of an usher at 
Farnworth, and to such other uses as is specified 
in writings of award ; and paying also yearly to 
his (testator’s) wife two shillings for her life ; and 
the remainder, after the death of the said Richard, 
to his (testator’s) son William Smyth, and his 
heirs for ever, “if the said Will™ after my decease 
doe finde Roger Smyth, my eldest sonne, with 
meate, drinke, lodgeinge, and apparell, untill he 
be p’vided of some convenient livelyhood.” 

In the event of his son Richard not occupying 
the said messuage, and employing it to his own 
use, then he devised it to his son William Smyth, 
and his heirs for ever ; paying the same rents, and 
giving to the said Richard 10/. within one year 
next after he shall refuse to dwell upon the same. 
He also gives to the said William, and his heirs, 
all his estate and interest in a certain messuage, 
&e., at Sutton, late in the holding of Ralph Hunt, 
deceased, “if he keepe my sonne Roger as afore- 





* It should be mentioned that the various pedigrees 
differ considerably one from the other. In one, Bishop 
Smyth is called son of Robert Smyth, of Peel House; in 
a second, son of Henry Smyth, of Cuerdley; and in a 
third, son of John Smyth, of Cuerdley. And although 
Mr. Churton calls him the fourth son of Robert Smyth, 
of Peel House, Widness, in the parish of Prescot, co. 
Lancaster, he admits that he has only adopted from the 
several pedigrees that account which seems upon the 
whole most consistent and probable. 





children of the said Ralph Hunt to occupy the 
sume, 

He gives to Sir Thomas Hill 2s. to pray for him ; 
to his brother, Mr. William Smyth, 20s.; to his 
landlord, Mr. Ogle, a bushel of oats ; to his wife, 
his black filly and a bedstead ; to his three ser- 
vants, twelve-pence a piece ; to Thomas Rathbone, 
his servant, his best hose, and “the russet eloath 
that is att Chester, payinge for the hewinge and 
dressinge thereof”; to Thomas Ellam, his “russett 
coate”; to his son William, his best coat; and to 
his sons Roger and Richard, his “ next” coat. 

The residue of his goods he directs to be divided 
into three parts, one of which he gives to Margaret, 
his wife, another to his daughter Ellen, and the 
third equally between his three sons, Roger, Wil- 
liam, and Richard. His wife to have the keeping 
of the said Ellen, and her share of the goods, “as 
long as she will tarrie with her.” The “ seedinge 
this yeare” to be divided among his wife and 
children. 

Finally, he appoints his wife, his son William, 
and Robert Hichenoughe, his executors, and his 
brother, Mr. William Smyth, supervisor. 

H. SypNEY GRAZEBROOK. 
Stourbridge. 


Taarre Eprrara.—The following epitaph of 
one who, in his own times, must have held a very 
prominent position in a family of great historic 
note, is a striking instance of the untrustworthiness 
of the printed and MS. pedigrees of the family of 
Taaffe. The papers relating to the attainder of 
Christopher Taaffe, already referred to in “N. & Q.,” 
and the genealogical information conv eyed in them, 
although of the most important description (being 
connected with considerable estates), have been 
ignored in the pedigrees in question, as any one 
may ascertain who goes no farther than the pub- 
lished records (Hib. Cancell.). 

Instead of these pedigrees being of any use, 
beyond affording a general idea of the ramifications 
of an extensive family, they rather tend to obscure 
a knowledge of the subject, by the suppression or 
overlooking of prominent members, and the sub- 
stitution of others of less note, if not of younger 
branches. 

Epitaph of Stephen Taafe, Esquire, in Duleek Chureh. 

“In the beneath tomb, is buried the body of Stephen 
Taaff, Esq., with that of the Honble. Alice Plunket, one 
of the daughters of the Right Honble. Matt. Lord Lowth,* 
his 1* wife, who died in the year 1707, aged 36 years— 
And of the Right Honble. Mabel Barnwell, one of the 
daughters of the Right Honble. Henry Viscount Kings- 
land, and Lady Dowager of Lowth,+ his 2° wife, who 
died in the year 1711, aged 37—And of his father, Law 


* Matthew, seventh baron. 
+ Widow of Oliver, eighth baron, by whom she had an 
only son, Matthew, ninth baron. 
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rence Taaff, Esq., who died . the year 1709—And of 
Bridget Burk, one of the daughters of Sir... . Burk, his 
3" wife, who died in the year 1716, aged 27 years. 

“The said Stephen, by his last will and testament, 
appointed the said tomb to be erected in memory of his 
said father, and said wives, and as a burial place for his 
posterity.—He departed this life, the 15th of August, 
1730, aged 60 years. Requiescat in pace.” 

A reference to the Peerage and Baronetage will 
not throw any light on these marriages, or on 
earlier intermarriages with the Fingall family. 

Stephen Taaffe * nad two sons—(1) Theobald (by 
his first wife), afterwards of Hanover Square, St. 
George's, Middx., whose wife Susanna’s will is re 
corded in Jamaica in 1754; (2) John, of whom I 
know nothing certain. 

Stephen Taaffe appointed the Earl of Carlingford 
his executor. As has been shown, he was the son 
of Lawrence Taaffe, and must have been born about 
1670, and half-brother of Henry Dowdall. 

It seems to me that Stephen was the son of 
Lawrence Taaffe, of Peppardstown (son of Peter, 
son of John Taaffe and his wife, Anna Plunket), and 
uncle of Christopher Taaffe, son of James, of Pep- 
pardstown ; but that the Christopher, son of 
George Taaffe (deceased), mentioned in Ste phe n’s 
will, was the same Christopher who bequeathed 
his pistols, &c., to Theobald, Stephen’s son, in 1736. 

Finally, I do not think that Sir Wm. Taaffe of 
Smermor’s (will 1626) sons — Edward, James, 
George, Christopher, and Charles—have been proved 
issueless, or that such important personages in the 
family as Charles Taaffe and his wife, the Lady 
Susannah, should be excluded from the pedigrees 
given in “A History of the Family of Taaffe, 
Vienna, 1856,” as from Ulster’s records. Sp. 


Insutar Accentuations.—I once heard a very 
excellent clergyman and popular preacher say in 
the pulpit, “ holee, holee, holee,” for “ holy, holy, 
holy.” He was a native of the Isle of Man. 

A lady who resided several years in Jersey told 
me that the natives there accentuate English words 
very strangely; ¢.g., a man said to her, “It was a 
very melan holy dcetirrénce. He died of an 
apopléxy.” ae ee 


LireraARY ParaLuets.—In the First Part of 
Sir John Oldcastle, a drama, by some attributed to 
Shakspeare, a quarrel between Lords Herbert and 
Powis in the streets of Hereford is described, in 
which the Welsh retainers get very noisy. The 
Chief Justice (it being Assize time) appears on the 
scene, and the following dialogue ensues on the 
Welshman offering bail :— 

“ Judge.—What bail, what sureties 

“ Davy.—Hur cozen ap Rhice, ap Evan, ap Morice, 
ap Morgan, ap Lluelyn, ap Madoc, ap Meredith, ap 
Criffin, ap Davy, ap Owen, ap Shenkin, ap Shones.’ 

“ Judge.—Two of the most sufficient are enough.’ 


* His town house was in King Street, Dublin. 





“ Sherviff.—An please your worship they are all but 
one!” 

In Wamba’s song, “ The Widow of Wycombe,” 
in Ivanhoe, two verses run thus :- 
“ The next that came forth swore by blood and by nails, 

Merrily sang the roundeley ; ; 
Hur’sa gentleman, God wot, and hur’s lineage was of Wales 

And where was the widow might say him nay! 
Sir David ap Morgan ap Griffith ap Hugh 

Ap Tudor ap Rice, quoth his roundeley, 
She said that one widow for so many was too few, 

And she bade the Welshman wend his way.” 

A. R. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Books or Travet.—“ Behold what ‘travels’ 
amount to! Are they not for the most part the 
records of the misapprehensions of the misin- 
formed?” This delicious bit is in an article by 
Mr. C. D. Warner, in the Atlantic Monthly for 
May, 1874. waa = 


Mary Queen or Scots AnD Her AccvseErs.- 
Mr. Hosack, in commenting upon the famous 
letters to Bothwell, has adopted a line of defence 
which I believe to be quite new. Two of the 
letters he admits to be genuine letters, written by 
the queen; but he supposes them to have been 
addressed, not to Bothwell, but to Darnley, in the 
interval between their supposed private marriage 
in April and their public marriage in July, 1565. 
With reg: rd to one of the letters, this is impossible. 
The Letter 3 (the same which is Letter 8 in Laing’s 
Dissviation) states that she sends it by Paris with 
. lock of her hair; and further on she 7 aks of 
Paris as one who was thoroughly trusted by him 
she is addressing. Now, it is certain that Paris 
had been a servant of Bothwell, and continued his 
servant until January, 1567, when, upon the 
queen’s leaving Cullendar House for Glasgow, 
Bothwell made him over to her to be her chamber- 
lain. The person who considered Paris so trust- 
worthy could only have been his former master, 
and not Darnley, who knew nothing about him. 

J. C. M. 


Kircn’s Comet or 1680 (?).—In the old parish 
register of Alstonfield, in the Staffordshire moor- 
lands (one of the finest and best preserved I have 
yet come across), is this notice of a comet which, 
Haydn tells us, terrified the people from its neat 
approach to the earth, and was visible from 3rd 
November, 1679, to 9th March, 1680: 

“A very strang & fiery Meteor, in form like a Sword, 
appeared north-west by West in Dec. 1680, & continued 
about 6 weeks; after which ensued a tedious & long 
Drought, which began Aprill the 10, 1681, & continued 
till June the 20 of the same year; which (as the 
Wisest thought,) procured many pestilentious diseases, 
as agues, strong ffeavours, small-pox, cum multis aliis; 
of which many died in y* Countrey, chifely in great 
Cities & towns corporate.” 

Joun SLEIGH. 

Highgate. 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 





Porter. on LA Rocue.—(1.) The Gentleman’s 
Magazine records the death, on the 7th January, 
1753, of Mrs. Porter, mother of Sir James Porter. 
From the account of the refugee family of D’Aubres, 
or, as the name is now spelt, Daubrez, given in 
Mr. Agnew’s valuable work upon the exiles from 
France in the reign of Louis XIV., I learn that 
this lady was the eldest daughter of the refugee 
Isaye d’Aubres, and sister to the Rev. Charles 
Daubrez, in 1715 Rector of Rotherham in York- 
shire. Family tradition, as well as Mr. Agnew, 
asserts that she married «» Monsieur la Roche, 
also a French refugee, who subsequently—why and 
when is unknown—assumed the surname of Porter, 
retaining, however, the arms of La Roche, which 
appear, from a badly engraved book-plate in my 
possession, to have been no tinctures can be de - 
ciphered) “in base, a rock aux sia potnte s, over 
which a bird—I believe a hawk—between four 
wings.” These arms are certainly of foreign ex- 
traction. Can any one inform me where I should 
look for further particulars regarding the parentage, 
name, dates of birth, death, &c., of this M. la 


Roche ? 


(2.) M. la Roche (afterwards Porter) left two 
sons and one daughter, who died unmarried. The 
elder son, Sir James Porter, F.R.S. (knighted 
Sept. 21, 1763), British Ambassador at the Porte ! 
from Sept. 22, 1746, to May 24, 1762, and subse- 
quently British Minister at Brussels, the autho 
of several works on the East, died (teste Annual 
Register) in Great Marlborough Street (qy. Bath o1 
London ?), December 9, 1776, aged sixty-six. The 
younger son, John Porter, belonged to the Salters 
Company, was elected alderman of Lime Street 
Ward April 6, 1752, and died sine prole April 11, 
1756, in the year of his shrievalty ; he was th 
colleague of William Beckford. He married 
Anne, the eldest daughter of Claudius Amyand, 
Surgeon-in-Ordinary to George II., and was, | 
know not when or for how long a period, M.P. 
for Evesham. Both sons bore the arms above 
blazoned. Can any of your readers tell me wher 
they were born and where they were buried ? 

FrepERIC LARPENT. 

Calcutta. 

CLaRKz Famity.—Any of the correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” who would assist me with eith 
dates or localities, or any other suggestions or ir 
formation enabling me to continue the descents of 
the annexed pedigree, would oblige me very 
greatly. The anterior portion from an early peri 
is fully recorded in the College of Arms. 

RoysseE. 


Samuel Clarke, of Kingsthorpe,—Margaret, dau. of Wm. 
co. Northampton, D.D., born Peyts, of Chesterton, 


14 Dec. 1582, died 1640. 


| | | | 
Geo. Clerke,—Parker. Wm. Clarke, Eleanor. 
of London. amerchant. Elizabeth. 
Margaret. 
Jane. 
Elizabeth. 

PUNNING :— 

‘Dr. Barton was a punster to the backbone. He 
said, ‘ the fellows of my college wished to have an organ 
in the chapel, but I put a stop to it’; whether for the 
sake of the pun, or because he disliked music, is un- 
certain. He invited, for the love of punning, Mr. 
Crowe and Mr. Rooke to dine with him; and having 
given Mr. Birdmore, another guest, a hint to be rather 
behind time, on his appearing he said, ‘ Mr. Rooke, Mr. 
Crowe, I beg leave to introduce one Bird-more.’ He 
married his niece to a gentleman of the hopeful name of 
Buckle. The enterprise succeeded beyond his expecta 
tion. Mrs. Buckle was delivered of twins. ‘ A pair of 
Buckles ! Joys or girls?’ inquired a congratulating 
friend. The answer may be supposed.” 

Off and on, I have been supposing this answer 
for the last fifteen years, it being about that time 
since I first met with the paragraph anent Dr. 
Barton in some “variety column.” The Yori 
Herald has just revived it again, and, alas! in the 
but too well-remembered words. I am, conse- 
quently, supposing more vigorously than ever, but 





co. Warwick, Esq. 


Saml. Clarke.—Elizth., dau. and Katherine, married 


heir of Geo. Sir Richd. Rayns- 
Knight, of Bray, ford, Kt., Baron of 
co. Berks. the Exchequer. 


neta a o48 _ = 
would gladly relinquish my suppositions in favour 
of a fact. Can any one te¢ ll me what Dr. Bartor 
really did reply to “a congratulating friend 


Str. Swith 


MepAL oF Witiiam I.—A friend has lately 
civen me a medal which was dug up during the 
construction of a railway at Chubb’s Hill, nea 
Sevenoaks. It appears to be of bronze, an inch 
and a half in diameter, and bears on the obverse 
the figure of a funereal monument, on the base of 
which is a bas-relief representing the submission 
of the Saxons to their Norman victors. Beneath 
it is the following inscription, referring to William 
the Conqueror, “ Nat . 1023. Cor . 1066. Mort . 
1087.” The reverse bears the bust of the Con- 
queror, helmed, and clad in armour of a classical 
type; around it is the legend, “‘Gulielmus |. 
Conquestor. D.G. Aug. Rex. C.I.”_ I shall 
be glad to learn the history of this medal; when 
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t was struck, &c. The workmanship is apparently | stitution, genius, manners and customs; with a Geo- 
Woopwarp., | gtaphical description of the several Counties, their com- 


not later than the last century. 


Montrose 


JOANNA SOUTHCOT! 








house or place of as embly in 


J 


+) ~ 
there 


England where 


ny 


meetin . 
>} each County in Scotland. Pro Rege et Patria. By an 
‘ impartial hand. London: printed for the Author, and 


most remarkable writers and learned men, and a Map of 


followers of and believers Joann uthcote | sold by the booksellers of London and Westminster, 1749 
rather together for purposes of religious devotion ? | All the prints, engravings, Xc., are by Boitard.’ 
IGNORANCE. Caries Mason, 
; : ® Gloucester Creace » Park. W. 
In London, the followers of Joanna Southcote as » Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W 
= at 9%, Trafalgar Street, oe Fe r _ From Sm Rornert Wirsoyn’s Nore-Boox. 
pscri mot; ‘ see { th sondon ins- “ ; 
ley Brot! “- ae ‘ Kemble always pronounced the word “ aches 
TC ¢ 3). PALE : o . , 
: like the letter h. He was much censure 
Snice Wantep.—Sara Coleridge says in one | for this, but Shakspeare’s puns prove him t 


of her letters (Memoir, vol. 


“T wish very much that some day or other y 
language is an | “ Beat 


l. p. 169) 


have time to learn Greek, because that 














have been correct. Much Ado about Nothir 
uu may Act iil, se, 4: 
By my troth Iam exceedingly ill—Heigh-ho 





dea. Even a little of it is like manure to the soil of the Margaret Por a Hawk, a Horse, or a Husband? 
nind, and makes it bear flowers.” Beatrice. ‘Tis the letter that begins them all.’ 
I have elsewhere seen it stated that all reading, intony and Cleopatra, Act iv. se. 7: 
whether we remember what we read or not, is like | “Ant Thou bleedest apace. 
manure to the mind. Can any of your readers| erws. I have had a wound here that was like a T,b 
help me to the passag ; : now it is like an H. 
Joux Crvurcnit SIKEs. Is there any corroboration of this pronunciatior 
ichfield House, Anerley. in other authors of the time or before it? 
i Herpert RANDOLPH. 
‘ONE MAN'S MEAT IS ANOTHER MAN'S POISON.’ Sidmouth 
typati t ld ; T a ; tt 
Eg oy "g _ re re 2a : & 1 — ? _ o Tre Batiors.—I make bold to ask any of you 
teins and Dien » the Netue, Mithed. and emp. pore who may be willing to undertake 
Mauna of Pra » enste af Baad. the ta t isk, an oo — towards Normandy 
a i @ re ee . . = n —¥ » fearn for me 
snes. souldier knoweth not that a roasted Pige will|""], Whether the tomb of John Baliol, former 
Spaniards? What Lawyer hath not heard of Mr. Tan- | King o otland, is still in existence, and in wl 
fiel's conceit, who is feared as much with a dead Duck, | condition of repair. 
1s Philip of Spain was with a living Drake 2. To send me a description architecturall; 
Who the perso1 lude D. heraldically, and with local tradition. 
A photograph or careful pencil study of t] 
OLrver Ci —I have S ! } tomb would be greatly prized by me, and wo 
lowing passage } heste ) the . I ventually form the subject of an eng raving 
piri the ¢ ] by John J. Ie nk Lam. lastly, anxious to know the condition 
Dollinger, translated by iP I I am | the tomb as to repair, and its fitness, or otherwis 
wnxious to know on wh hority the ent | for restoration. 


based 


“Cromwell caused events 


whic 
ubout to be inserted ulmanack 

the astrologer, in consequer re 
2.”--P. § 

Dr Locy.”"—D TY ; 
Reasun a Elega Is there s 
t the invention of the Edgew 
Trish Bul > Pp. 22 ( 

Mayfair 
() 


Avutnuor Wantep.—W 


1e with the n 
if the following work 





“A new and full Criti 
graphical History of Scotlan 


the succession of their Kings trom R bert ‘Brese to the 
present time, with an impartial ac 








unt 


n Fas ry | town some tidings of the last resting- place of this 
A. Warp, | most unfortunate monarch may be obti ined. 
ddress myself specially to scholars of Ballio 
H College, of which the father or grandfather of John, 
= the King, was founder. J. R. Scorr 





and Geo- 


of tl 


Cotman, in his illustrated description of t 
Churches of Normandy, states that in 1827 
i tomb was then in existence. I do not think he 
puta- | relates exactly in what church situate; but if m 





* Castle Gaillard. He was Sieur de Fécam 
} 





Knells, Beeding, Sussex. 
Tae Frxpern Monument IN CHILDRE) 


story of 


—--— 
© 93 
= 


or description ot this monument ? 


eir con- Cromwell Crescent. 


modities, rarities, antiquities, and commerce ; together 
with an Appendix of a short but just history of their 


memory serves me, | think he states that John 
Baliol was buried in the neighbourhood of Mons 


nd not improbably in ~~ neighbourhood of that 


Cuvrcsa.—Where can I find a published drawing 
P 
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What is the crest of the 
ibove family Of Saxon origin, it is now settled 
in Devonshir A Constant Reaper. 


Sesiey, or Sipiey. 


Tur Wittow Parrery.—Will any reader of 
‘N. & Q.” kindly inform me in what publication 
I can find t tory of the Willow-Pattern Plate? 

Kowarp ©, Davu 

Junior Garrick Club. 


used in Suffolk to signify 
peas 1d no mention of it in Moor Suffolk 
Words, o Forby’s Vocabulary of East Anglia. 
Is it merely another form of “ peascod 


a pod of 


C. Davi 
15, Campden Grove, Kensington. 
Sona. 
‘I sent my love a letter, 
But, alas! she canna read, 
And I lo’e her a’ the better 
(uoted l Sylvia's Lovers, by Mr Gaskell, a 
‘the words of the lover of Jess Mac Farlane. 


Where may this song be found, and who was the | 


wthor of it - Bs 


‘A WALK ty Suetianp.”—There was printed 

Edinburgh, in 1831, a small book. entitled 

“A Walk in Shetland. By Two Eccentrics. By the 
Author of the ‘Jew Exile in the Highlands and Islands 
»f Scotland.’ 

This last was published in London, by Effingham | 
Wilson, in 1828. The writer appears to have been 

very facetir person. Can anybody name him 


THE INCHES OF PERTH. 
S. i. 364, 469. 


THE FIGHT 
I am l to find from A. M. Suaw’ 
tter that we are almost acre as to the names of 
parties who fought at the North Inch. Mr. 
Saw offers various criticisms on my communica- 
n, but as they do not affect materially the points 
n which I wished to insist, I shall me rely say, in 
reply to them, that the older writers seem to have 
sed the terms parentela, clan, kin, and family 
differently. | 
1. Mr. SHaw is right in supposing that, by | 
the five oldest authors, I meant Wyntoun, the 
Registry of ong iy, Bower, Major, and Boece. 
They all, after making allowance for the mis- 
spelling of names, agree in saying that the com- 
batants were Clan Ha and Clan Quhele. One of | 
them does not give the names of the leaders. | 
Bower, Major, and Boece assign Sha Beg or Sha, 
son of Ferq uhar, to Clan Ha, and Christy John- 
son, or Christy Macian, to Clan Quhele. Wyntoun | 
would, at first sight, seem to reverse the leaders, 
but he does not do so expressly ; and we must 


Replies. . 
| 
| 








recollect that he was a good deal tied down by the 


| field the Sheriff of Angus 
| Buchanan also, in 1582 


| men, to persuade them to slaughter eac h other in 
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ee ; 
exigencies of verse, and that no subsequent author 


has adopted his seeming assignment of le: ders. 

2. As others besides Mr. Suaw may have 
| heard now, for the first time, that the fight wa 
| consequence of the battle of Gasclune, I shall give 
| my reasons for this opinion at some length, as they 
have never before been fully stated. 

It may be premised, that the fight in question 
; peculiar nature. Govern 
ment was not in the habit of asking contending 
| tribes to settle their differences in such a way, nor 
l used tribe Indeed, the Scot h 
Government was indifferent enough to the inter- 
necine feuds of Highlanders, in which they inter- 
fered little, especially before the time of James I. 
It is, therefore probab le that, in the fight on the 
Inches, they ha i a special object in view, and this 
object is, I think, sufficiently indicated to us by 
the cule authorities 

Two of the four names that 





" ; 
was a duello of a very 


to offer to do so. 


appear in the list 


qt Perth, Clan Quhele or Chewell, and Sha or 


Sheagh, occur in the roll of men outlawed for 
the Raid of Angus. 

Wyntoun, after giving an account of the fight at 
Perth, immediately reverts to the disaster at 
Gasclune ; and, while showing supreme indifferenc« 
to the fortune of the clans, regrets that the loss 
| the former combat by no means came up to that 

which had been sustained at the latter. Th 

reference would really be quite objectless, if th 

two fights did not stand in some relation to eacl 
ther. 

Bower, Major, and Boece, all mention the fight 

f Katerans at Perth just after the fatal skirmish 
with Katerans at Gasclune. As the one fi ollowed 
tolerably close upon the other, this is only natur 
ind would not necessarily signify very mu — re 

not for the spe ‘ific statement, which has been 
made by the continuator of Fordun, of the ye 
1461, in the Bodleia n (and whose work has not 
| been printed, unless very recently He says that, 
| by the management of the Earl of Crawford and 
other nobles, the tribes, who were ravaging their 
own country, were induced to send their captains 
long with their chief and more influential frie nds, 
to go and slay each other at Perth ; for, owing to 
their plunde rine, the whole county of Angus had 
not noe able to enjoy any peace, and not lon 
ago those very wild Scots ipst had slain in the 
and many of the nobility 
2, having all the accounts of 
previous authors before him, gives us expressly to 
understand that the combatants at Perth, whose 
names he does not mention, were two families 


lof robbers concerned in the Raid of Angus, and 


he conceives that it was an astute piece of policy 
on the part of the Earls of Crawford and of Moray, 
as they could not attack and punish them in their 
own country without the risk of a heavy loss of 
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a public combat ; and they found this to be no very 
difficult matter, owing to an (old) violent feud 
having broken out between them. Old is Wyn- 
toun’s word. There is, therefore, no novelty in 
the conclusion, which has been forced on me, that 
the fight at Perth grew out of the Raid of Angus 
and out of the desire of Government to punish 
those who had been concerned in it. Whether 
Government in this mere ly showed its weakness, 
or whether it had any object in view, such as 
affording a spectacle to the Court and its foreign 
visitors, is immaterial to us. 

3. To what district did Sheach and his brothers 
and all Clan Chewil, if all of one race, belong ? 

It is nearly certain that they must have lived in 
the Heights of Angus and of Aberdeen. The 
name of Clan Chewil, in the Act of Parliament of 
1391 (the only name of a clan mentioned in the 
list, by the way after Duncansons and 
Macnairs, and other Perthshire names, and is 
followed by those of Mowat and Cowter on Dee- 


comes 


side. 


general sense to know to which Clan Sha the 


Little or the son of Ferquhar belonged ; but it 
is of some moment to know that there were 
in Brae Angus, or Braemar, at that period, 
Shas, sons of Fe rquhar, closely allied by mar- 


ge to the Duncansons, the leaders of the 
Raid of Angus, and further that, in the same 
distri Se Fe rquhar, Ferquh ir Ma kintoshy, 
early as 1382 had been plundering lands on 
De eside at Birse, to which he laid claim. 

Other facts, tending to fix their locality, are, that 
the Earl of Crawford, himself holding lands in 
Anpgus, was selected to act against them; further, 
that the Act of Parliament of 1391, directing the 
town of Aberdeen to proceed against the outlaws, 
wi uld have been a mere hr ttum fulmen, if some 
considerable portion of those who were outlawed 
were not to be found on the eastern side of the 
Grampians. I shall go one point further, and say 
that if, as we have every reason to suppose, the 
tribes on the n side of the Grampians were 

losely connected with their immediate neighbours 
on the western side, and the latter were involved 


as 


easter 


in the feud that led secondarily to the fight of | 


the Inches, it was natural to associate with the 
Earl of Crawford the Earl of Moray, & more 
northern potentate, and neighbour of the more 
stern tribes. I hope that I have thus made out 
pretty clearly the origin of the fight of the Inches, 
and the ge ographical position of at least a portion 
of the combatants. 

It is perhaps for the present premature to go 
into other questions ; for instance, which party 


we 


was victorious in the hard-fought contest at Perth, 
about which point, however, there never has been 
really any doubt, as all writers who have men- 
tioned them at all are agreed that Clan Quhele 
were victors, or at what period the names of Clan 








It is really of no great importance in a| 
| 
| J. 


| 
| 





Sha or Clan Chattan appear in history (Glen- 
quhattans not having been introduced into the 
combat at the Inches till 140 years after the fight), 
or whether the old theary that the Camerons 
fought at the Inches can be maintained. 

I shall be thankful for any light that Mr. 
SHaw may be able to throw on those subjects in 
his forthcoming work, especially such as he tells 
us he has derived from charters and deeds, which 
are certainly more authoritative than family tradi- 
tions, whi h, in the case of ¢ ‘eltic races, are almost 
necessarily tinctured with what is called Highland 
pride. But I would venture to say that any 
version of the fight that can be accepted must not 
at least in my opinion, overlook the ascertained 
names and geographical position of certainly on 
portion of the combatants, or the influences which 
led them to engage in the combat. 

Joun MAcrHer M.D. 


SON, 


Curzon Street, W. 


“THe Attrnorre Picture GALuery”: Mat 
JourRDAN (5% i. 135, 516)—I have 
much pleasure in giving OtrHar Hamst the 
formation he seeks, and a little more which doul 
less will be ace« ptable to him. 


. 71 
. oa, 


Lieut.-Col. Henry George Jourdan, of the 1 
Madras Native Infantry Regiment, was a son 
7 ’ 


John Jourdan (a weaver) and Susanna his wife, 
Spital Square, in the Liberty of Norton Folgate. 
He was baptized at Christ Church, Middlesex, on 
the 23d June, 1784, when twenty-three days old. 
He was a cadet of 1804; lieutenant, 17th J ily, 
1805; captain, 14th May, 1821; major, 24th May, 
; and lieutenant-colonel, 6th July, 1833. H 
retired from the service on the 16th February, 1836, 
and embarked on that day for England on t! 
“ Mary Ann,” he being apparently the only 
senger on board of the name of Jourdan. 

His first furlough to Europe was on private 
affairs, and he left Madras in the “ Windser” on 


s 


1828 


I 





the 13th August, 1819. While at home hi 
He nry Francis Halcombe, was born, sr MM: 
1822, and baptized on 3lst May, 1822 


Horsham, Sussex. The baptismal entry describes 
this child as “ son of Col'. Jourdan of the Madras 
Army on Furlough, of 32, Hunter Street, and ot 
Mary Johnson Jourdan.” As Col. Jourdan’s mar- 
riage is net recorded as having taken place 

India, the probability is that he married soon after 
his arrival in England in Another son 
Alexander Harcourt, was born 9th April, 1823, 


1820. 
1eT 
and baptized at Horsham, Sussex, on 31st May, 
1823, and is described in the baptismal entry as 
“son of Col! Jourdan of the Madras Army on 
furlough, and Mary Johnson Jourdan.” 

He returned to Madras with his wife in 


“ William Fairlie,” arriving there on the 2nd Jul 
1824, 
He died on the 10th November, 1860, at , 

















bes 
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Westbourne Park, aged seventy-seven (see Allen’s | hain, to spare, to protect, hedge: “It gets nae 
Indian Mail, 13th “Novembe r, 1860, page 848 ; | baining.” 
and by probate of his will of 6th December, 1860, To N——wn for notice of carrs in Norfolk, and 
Jane Eliza Jourdan, spinster, and John Robert | to A. J. M. for ings in Yorkshire, I am indebted, 
Jourdan were his executors. His widow, Mary | especially to the latter for the quotation showing 
J. Jourdan, died 22nd December, 1865, at 19, | that a word so beautiful in its associations is not 
Westbourne Park see Allen’s Indian M il, 27th neglected in ** contemporary verse,” This, I pre 
December, 1865, page 986). ume, is of a local character, and I should be elad 
His son, Henry Francis Halcombe, was educated | to know the title of the book in which it appears. 
Midhurst, and was afterwards a cadet in the} Mr. Dosson mentions ings in Durham, and 
Madras army. Sailed in the “ Mary Ann” on the | H. T. C. a list of field names in Lancashire, con- 
19th August, 1839, for Madras. Died 30th August, | taining only the oft-recurring carr, which I recog 
1842. at Secunderabad (see Times, 12th November, | nize. But what is Flash, with which it seems synony- 
1842). mous? (We have names Flosh, Flass, &c., which 
The other son, Alexander Harcourt, was educated I have suspected to be reclaimed bog.) * Carr- 
Bexley and at Midhurst. He too was r-| dole,” there, might be a divided marsh, pe rhaps, 
wards a cadet in the Madras army. Sailed in the | like moss-dalts, in Cumberland ; and dalt-dike, of 
“General Kyd” on the 18th March, 1841, for | which the responsibility is shared, a hedge or 
Madras. Died 24th April, 1845, at Madras (see | stone wall. And what is the derivation of fitts, 
Times, 9th June, 4 CuarLes Mas “fittie land,’ mentioned by Mr. Corpravx, 
Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. | which is beginning to be written Fit: ? M. 
| Cumberland. 
! 





Fretp-Lore: Carr, Inc, &e. (4% S. xi. xii. 
passim; 5 §. i, 35, 131, 311, 376, 409.)—Will | 
your several correspondents, who have given en- 
couragement and contributions to the stock of 


Will M. pardon my correcting his statement 
that the word ing is “wanting along the West 
Coast of Cumberland.” There is a Ponsonby Ing 
Fell near Calder Abbey, and a few miles south of 


i ore, accept > thanks ?—too long delayed re : 

field- > ep my ‘ h - ; : —— - a | Whitehaven we have a gentleman’s s¢ if called Ing 
while trying, under invalid drawbacks, to illus- , : 
trat ; ld } hich I Well I would also suggest that the provincial 
i * our ola words, V l see youngel yeTSONS . . ia +7 

— : mies cweth. i name for meadow sweet (Queen o’ t? Meddow in 


cannot know so well, and strangers often mistake, r 
West 


. Cumberland) may come from the Fr. “ Reine- 
r from books alone . 


Auge eggs wey des-prés,” A. MippLeton, M.A 
Mr. Corpeavx’s list of Lincolnshire field- | Schoc! Heese ian 


names, with his interesting description, has been 








already replied to by Mr. Peacock and others, 1} In an old map of property in the parish of 
think ; but I may observe that they seem sug-| Cheriton, co. Kent, dated 1713, the following 
gestive of an influence kindred to that which gave | names of fields occur which I fail to trace in con- 


our own names, per modified as the circumstances | nexion with any recorded owners or occupiers :— 
of the district would lead us to expect. Words | “ Bonyers,” “ Daniel’s Church,” “ Great Eastbinn,” 
have varying shades of meaning in different places ; “ Little Eastbinn.” Whence are they derived ? 
and however well we may — our own, for a Harpric Morpuyy. 


distant county one can 01 ily suggest, with safety. . hink +} ae ’ 

Wor instence. “ oroves” in iy ‘ situation 1s that I do not think that there is much chance of the 
~ ee 75 a cegeeg me - ia same Ina. as applied » meadan tae hank af 

described would almost give an ide of these fields | 2" Ing, as applied to meadow on the bank of 





i r Sul sed ol reott i Torkshire 
having been lowered in m the gotten a a river, being superseded or f rgotten in York hire. 
Vhen curate of Bolton Percy, in that county, I 


Grave, with us, is todig; groven, that which is dug. - . . 
used always to hear it applied to the low-lying 


t 
iking 





ines, i ) fells ‘ ~alled by rustic people 
Mines, in cur Sits, co calee Sy rentic pou | sounds on the benks of the Ouse and the Whart 
in that parish. Perhaps, by way of illustration 
I may be allo 
The Life of Lord Fairfax, by Clements R. Mark- 


grooves, pron. gruives, and pitmen gr 
Hall-wong suggested to me Dan. vang, a field; 
but I see in Bosworth wong is A.S.; we have not 


illowed to quote a passage or two from 





e 

either in names. Bridge Carr, Reedforth, and J 

Rush Close, tell the tale of marsh, the first in lan- ham, Esq. : 

guage like that of many northern count le s. Hag| ‘From Tadcaster to its junction with the Ouse at 

is always a cutting r here: peat haq is synonymous Nunappleton, the Wharfe is a broad tidal Fiver, Wwita 
sides covered with oozy mud called warp, and is sub ject 

with peat-pot. ‘Gaun on like a man haggin’ rice, to floods. The low meadows along its banks, which ar 


is an expression I have heard from old p ople, to | often under water in the winter, are called ings.”—P. 57 
signify great progress made in a short time, as of And again, speaking of Nunappleton Hail, once 
one cutting down brushwood (Dan. rits), compared | the property of the Fairfaxes, now of Sir William 
to that of a hewer of timber. I have heard it Milner, Bart., he observes : 

used in a ludicrous sense of one who causes great ‘A noble park, with splendid oak trees, and containing 
demolition at table. We have also the verb to | 300 head of deer, stretched away to the north; while 
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on the south side were the ruins of the old nunnery, the 
flower-garden, and the low meadows called ings, ex- 
tending to the banks of the Wharfe. P. 366. 

Burke, in his History of the Commoners, vol. i., 
p. 322, says that the Inges of Thorpe Constantine, 
an ancient family in the county of Stafford, derive 
their name from a field or meadow. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

Avrooraru or Burns (5 §S, i. 283; ii. 11.) 
The point involved is, whether the address in 
MS. “ To Terraughty” on his seventy-first birth- 
day, which is in the hands of Mr. Johnston, 
is an autograph of the poet Burns. It seems 
to be assumed that it is; but any hypothesis, 
in my view, more groundless is hardly con- 


ceivable. The handwriting is not, in any of its 
features, like any of Burns’s observed. The 
MS. is admittedly not the original ; it is clearly 


not the poet’s draft, but a copy, by whomsoever 
made. The letters of the writing throughout are 
very small ; so small, indeed, that there may be 
reasonable doubt whether, if Burns had attempted 
to write in such small characters, he could have 
accomplished his intent. The handwriting is 
like that of a female, or it may be like that 


of those preachers who were in the practice of 


compressing into small space their notes in- 
tended for use in the pulpit, &. The MS. 
may therefore have been penned by Miss Muiter 
from the original draft, or a copy, or, as it might 
be, from the poet’s 
his family at his house in Dumfries, where Miss 
Muiter was accustomed, it is said, to visit. Ox 
perhaps may be the handwriting of the Rev. 
Mr. Little. Miss Muiter’s rela tive, a ‘Opy from the 
copy (possibly by Burns) said to have been given 
him by Miss Muiter. 

] 


capital letters (i. 283), of which there i noe imple 


dictation, or that of some of 


There is a great abuse of 





in any of Burns’s other MSS. This abuse is so 
flagrant, indeed, as to establish not only a want 
of scholarship, but practice in writing. ” There is 
also an entire want of points, which Burns, who | 


was, indeed, a master in punctuation, never dis 
a? | with, Several words are also mis-spelt 
1 irse,” “ meets,” “ Deel,” “Gomorroh,” & 
The fourth line of verse two has been ew written 
in continuation of the third line, and afterwards 
blotted with ink. Could Burns have done this? 
There are none of the back-hand strokes forming 
letters to be found in this MS., which occur in 
most, if not all, of Burns’s MSS. ; as, for example, 
the last limb of the letters P; h, m, n, &c. On the 
contrary, every letter of this MS. has the usual 
regular slope from right to left. The copyist, 
besides, has mistaken the author’s words, and the 
meaning intended by him to be conveyed. “Un- 
scoured ” appears in the second line of verse one, 
while “ unsoured is the word adopted in all 
accessible editions of the poet’s works. Either 








seems unhappily used to transmit the author's 
meaning ; and possibly his word was wnscored, 
t.¢., not scored, scratched, harrowed, or lacerated. 
Health scoured would be health cleared, washed, 
cleansed, or purged, to its benefit or improvement ; 
while health soured is next to meaningless. The 
import of the fifth line of verse one is ambiguous. 
Burns ‘meant to say that, as a poet, he was in- 
spired, and hence saw that Terraughty’s life (his 
constitution, or frame) was “Scarce quite half 
worn,” inasmuch as it was “stuff O prief,” 7. ¢., 
stuff which was proof, or probably over proof, 
more than proof (“o'er prief a fact that was 
established by the more than patriarchal age to 
which Terraughty had reached. Then, the first 
line of the second verse is, “ This day thou meets 
threescore eleven.” But Terraughty did not meet 
that age as if it was coming towards or confronting 
him. To meet signifies to come together from 
different places. He had rather come up to, o1 
with, meted, measured, or reached that age. Three 
score and eleven years was then the measure of 
his days. 

Burns never committed all, perhaps not any 
one, of these unscholarly blunders ; and therefore 
they must be placed upon the shoulders of the 
much less learned and less practised copyist. 

x. M. J. 


Tue Emperor ALEXANDER II. (5t® S. i. 464 
ii. 36, 55.)—The spelling Czar is not a new inven 
tion of the English press. It has been in use both 
in English and French for at least fifty years. 1] 
never heard that the Russians considered it an 


insult, and to my ears, and those of others well 
1cquainted with the language, the = gives the 
sound of the Russian letter better than thes. 1 


believe the word is derived from an old Tartar 
title, Chazar, or Khazar. The title of the heir 
apparent is of more modern date, I believe, and 
probabiy meant to indicate that the Russian Em 
peror is the successor of those of Constantinople : 
but, though written Cesarévith, it is usually pro 
nounced in Russia Czarévitch. 

The mute ¢ at the end of all Russian words not 
ending with a vowel has no more sound than the 
one at the end of the French words une dame 
Probably Mr. Ditke was thinking of the word 
Czarich, as it occurs in the first line of the National 
Hymn, and the title of the Russian opera (Jisin 
«a Czarich), so much spoken of at the time of the 
recent wedding ; but in both these cases it is the 
objective form of the word which isused. Neither 
is the formula, “Emperor of all the Russias, 
“ gross error.” It has, of course, nothing what- 
ever to do with Russia in Europe and Russia in 
Asia, but is explained by Russians as meaning 
“ Great Russia,” “ Little Russia,” “ White Russia,” 


divisions which, it is well known, were not always 
| united under one ruler as they now are. 


I have 








at 
to 


pe 
M 
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at*this moment before me a proclamation relating 
to a treaty with Sweden, in Russian and French, 
in which His Imperial Majesty’s titles are, “ Em- 
pereur et Autocrateur de toutes les Russies, de 
Moscovie, Kievie, Wladamir et Novogorod, Czar 
de Kasan, Czar d’Astrachan, Czar de Sibérie,” 
besides about forty grand-dukedoms, dukedoms, 
principalities, and lordships. 

All-Russian would imply that the Emperor had 
no foreign blood in his veins, which is far from 
being the case; besides the word would then be, 
in Russian, Vés or Vstroosskoi, whereas it is 
Vstroossiaskia, a genitive plural form. There is 
nothing to correspond to the, only because there 
are no articles in Russian; but in English they 
are absolutely necessary to the sense. 

For instance, take the following Russian sentence: 
Ya (I) viliela (ordered) chelavék (man-servant 
preeteet (to come). Would Mr. DILke translate 
it, “I ordered man-servant to come,” or “ I ordered 
the man-servant to come”? = = 


With regard to Mr. Morritu’s note on the 
derivation of the word Tsar, I think that its 
universal use, not only at the present day, but 


can trace, among the Russian 
peasantry, who are greatly given to clinging to old 
titles, and among whom new ideas gain ground 
but slowly, is almost conclusive proof against the 
theory of its Roman derivation. I believe it to be 
a curious instance of double derivat ion, of a deriva- 
tion fitted on to a word already in use, and arising 
chiefly from the accidental similarity of the Polish 
spelling, Czar, with the word Cesar. Though 
Imperator has been the official title since Peter 
the Great, I have never heard it on the lips of a 
Russian peasant, and a large part of them consider 
it little short of an abomination, or 


as far back as we 


Tsar from Cvsar, we must allow that a perfectly 
foreign title became national in a few years, and so 
completely extirpated the more ancient titles, as to 
leave the Russian language without any native 
designation for their ruler. 
may be called as a witness on my side, for it is not 
probable that he would give up his claim to so 
ancient a name as that of successor to the Cesars, 
in order to substitute the comparatively unmeaning 
Imperator, if he were not assured that 7'sar (which 
Mr. Morritt, by the way, himself seems un- 
decided how to spell is a native word, repre- 
senting a rank lower than his own. I may mention 
that such Russian peasants as know of the existence 
of the Emperor of Austria, call him T'sesar, and 
his country Tsesarkaia, with the idea of drawing 
clearly the distinction between him and their own 
White Tsar. 

I do not consider Karamzin as a great authority, 
and it is now the fashion to set him down; but at 
least he was a Russian, which is more than can be 





the mark of 
Antichrist, whereas, if we accept the derivation of 


The Emp ror himself 





said for Schaffarik and Kopitar, quoted by Mr. 
MorrFILt. 

I grant without hesitation that I deserve the 
rebuke for the use of so slipshod a term as Turanian. 
I should never have used it to express any form of 
speech ; but as an antithesis to Aryan, and to show 
my doubt whether the word in question was Turk, 
Finnish, Mongol, Assyrian, or Babylonian, I think 
its use is pardonable. I may add that I have no 
wish to derive it from Belshazzar or from the Car 
of Sumir and Akkad, dear to Hungarian etymolo- 
but I must express my wonder that, if the 
word really came from Europe to Russia, the date 
of its importation and naturalization should not 
have been fixed long ago by one of those many 
German savants, who are so anxious to prove that 
Slavonic barbarism can invent nothing, not even 
a name for its oppressor. I may be wrong, but I 
have as yet not seen a single argument to prove 
me so, and I think the onus probandi lies certainly 
on the other side. Asnton W. DILKE. 


gists ; 


There is no trace whatever of any native Slavonic 
root for Tsar in Tauchnitz’s Dictionary, where we 
find two forms thus Anglicized. 1. T'sary, whence 
Tsaror itschy : 2. Tsesary, whence Tsesarefia, Tse- 
Of these fluctuating ortho- 
graphies, the latter is very near to the original 
Ceesar. 

The strongest reason, offering argument in ab- 
sence of proof, is that Byzantium, while ruled by 
the dynasty of Greek Emperors, was called Czar- 
gorod by Russians, 7.¢., the city of Caesar, when 
as yet the chief ruler of Russians ranked only as 
Grand Duke. It was because their line became, 
by marriage, representatives of the Greek Emperors, 
that a subsequent Grand Duke assumed the title of 
Czar, 1. €., Emperor or Cvsar. A. H. 


. . 
sarovitsch, T'sesarerna. 


SDWARD Maria WINGFIELD, 1670 (5 §, i. 
Cornus asks whether “ Maria” may not 
in Burke’s History of the Commoners be a mis- 





188 


print ; if not, how came Sir Edward by it, and 
did any male member of the family before 1605 
bear the name? A passage from Camden’s Re- 


maines answers all these questions :— 
‘** But two Christian names are rare in England, and 1 
only remember now his Majesty, who was named Charl: 


James, as the Prince hi l 


s sonne Henry Frederic; and 
among private men, Thomas Maria Wingfield and sir 
Thomas Posthumus Hobby. Although it is common in 
Italy to adjoyne the name of some Saint, in a kinde of 
devotion to the Christian name, as Johannes Baptista 
" Johannes Francisc Borhomeus, Marcus 
Antonius Fla and in Spaine to adde the name 
of the Saint on whose day the childe was borne.” 
Remaines c ; Britaine, the fift Impression, 
1637, p. 49. 

The following extract from the summing-up of 
the Lord Chief Justice in the Tichborne Case is 
not without interest :— 

“T don’t know whether it escaped your observation, 


Spi ula 


iwntUs - 


INCETRIUNG 
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but it is a fact that when Arthur 
board the Jessie Miller to go home, 
the name of Arthur, but cf Joseph 
does Joseph M. mean! What does t 
suggest ‘ Maria.’ There is no doubt 


Orton shipped on} both Devon and Cornwall. Perhaps the great 
he did not ship in | rainfall in the two south-western counties en- 
a M. Orton. What | hanced the value of the dust, as the “saying” 
he M. stand for? I | 2" — Ny . aying 


that it is the same | there takes the form of “ A peck of March dust is 





Arthur Orton who signed ‘Joseph M.’ This is ad- | worth a king’s ransom.” Wa. PENGELLY. 


mitted. But when he came to Lon 
Orton again. The change of relig 
purp se. ar l the new name was cor 





don he was Arthur Torquay. 
ion had served his : a 
sequently dropped. “Pan” (5% §S. ii, 9.)—In a glossary of East 


Nothing is more common abroad than for a male to be | Norfolk words. at page 51 of the clossaric 3 1 


baptized, in addition to some ordinary Christian name, 


with the name ‘ Marie’ or ‘ Mar 
instance in the case of Jean Marie 
the gentlemen who received Arthur 


was Jose Maria Toro. If, therefore, 


re-baptized, Jose Maria Toro was 


his godfather. When Arthur Orton signed the name| ppoccibly t] 


‘ Joseph M.,’ he would have been th 


the sailors on board if he had written ‘ Maria.’ "—T7h: 


Times Report, p. 5, Feb. 17, 1874 

Sir Alexander Cockburn adde« 
Roman] Catholic Englishmen 
ddition to their ordinary Christi 
know whether they do r, | 
have quoted from Camden shov 
once upon a time. 


Sparks Henpers« 


8, Kensington Crescent, W. 





Tue Turee Bears” (5 S, i. 
obtained this favourite nursery 
from the poet Southey. It may 
Doctor, vol. iv., 318. \. 


Oxford. 


* 


‘Drawpack ” (5% S, i. 509 


was found at the bottom of the title page of a 


ok, it meant that the book, b 





oe . : 
printed last year by the English Dialect Society, 


8 uilis : . 
There is a familiar ee this article 


Farina, and one of | ; 
Orton in his house| “ Pan, the flooring on which the cultivated soil lies 
Arthur Orton was | Immediately under the cultivated soil, a hard crust, 
very likely to be | provincially ‘the pax,’ occurs universally.” 
1is may explain the term Panfield ; 
but, in the explanation of local names, it is hard]; 
ever possible to be certain except ifter mu 
‘T don’t thin] search and the exercise of all one’s critical powel 

fo 4 LEliiin ™ - 

OX ’ Water W. SKEAT. 
ike * Maria’ in — Po : ; 

” ea 1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

nnames. I don’t 
it the passage I 


vs that they did 


e laughing-stock of 


A 
t 


Curisty Cotiections (5 §, ii. 27.)—I suggest 
‘Dono dederunt Julii Cresconii clarentissimi.” 
True it is I can find no instance of the participle 


yy WILLIAMS, in this sense; but Smith gives under “clareo” 
the meaning “to be distinguished, illustrious, re- 
: nowned,” Cuarues F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
DOS, England 
tale immediately “Vance Monpay” (5 S. ii, 28.)—Probably 
be found in The | Gange Monday, i. « Ae Monday before Ascension 
L. MAYHEW. Day, referring to the beating of the parish bounds 


n that week. CHARLES F. S. Warren, M.A. 


When this word Ellerslie, Bexhill, Hastings. 


eing for the good 


| “THe Bonny Hovse or Airnuie” (5'" §. ii. 28.) 
It is well known that Montrose was a leader of 


of the public, or of the nation, was entitled 001 eae Covensuters. end suspected to have only 
“drawback,” or an allow u ( or return of the changed sides from jealousy of Arcyll. See Lord 
chargeable on books of a different character. Clarendon, Book IV. Referring to Spalding’s 
Wituiam Broo, Troubles of Scotland, we find him, the “ Lord 


Liverpool 


Mercury Warer (5 §. ii. 9. 


is doubtless water with quicksilver in it. The 


water does not destroy the corros 


the mercury, the powers of whi 


General” of the Covenanters, reviewing five hun- 
Mercury water | dred Argyll Highlanders on their joining his army 
; Aberdeen. And in the case of Airlie it appears 
ve properties of from Spalding, edit. 1830, page 179, that Montrose 
h are shown at a had failed in an attempt on Airly, and 


the Cinnabar mines, where wood is burnt up by it. hat the estates in consequence entrusted the 
brick soon destroved. and the iron pans and con attack to Ar cyl: 


densers require constant renewal. 


‘The Earl of Airly went from home to England, 
4 Sr. J. M. fearing the troubles of the land, and that he should be 
pressed to subscribe the C ovenant whether he would « 





*No wHen” (5S. ii. 8 An expression in not, whilk by fleeing the land he resolved to eschew opual 


constant use in this part of Sus 

fairly educated people. I have al 

be a provincialism. Any when 

use, EpMUNI 
Arundel. 


Marcu Dust (5 S, i, 505. 
March dust is worth an earl’s 
bushel of March dust is worth a 
may be “common sayings enough 
but, so far as I am aware, they 


; ,| as he could... . The Estates or tables hearing of his de- 
sex even among ° x > vs 
parture, directed the Earls of Montrose and Kinghorn 


0 s taken it to | to oo to the place of Airly and to take in the samen, and 


also 18s In constant | for that effect to carry cartows with them (cannon on 


Tew, M.A. carts) . . . The assailants finding the place unwinnable 
by nature of great strength, without great skaith, left 
the place without mickle loss on either side, then de- 

—* A peck of | parted therefro’ in June. 


ransom.” and “A | “Now the Committee of Estates, finding no content- 
ment in this expedition, and hearing how their friends 

| of the name of Forbes and others in the County were 
daily injured and opprest by highland limmars broken 

N| out of Lochaber, Clangregor, out of Brae of Athol’ 
' 


king’s ransom, 
> in Dorsetshire ; 
ire novelties 
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Brae of Mar, and diverse other prea therefore they 
give orders to the Earl of Argyll to raise men out of his 
own country, and first to go to Airly and Furtour, two 
of the Earl of Airly’s principal houses, and to take in 
and destroy the samen, and next to go upon thir limmars 
and punish them; like as conform to his order he raises 
an army of about five thousand men, and marches to- 
wards Airly; but the Lord Ogilvie, hearing of his coming 
with such irresistible force, resolves to flee and leave the 
house manless; and so for their own safety they wisely 
fled; but Argyll, most cruelly and inhumanly, enters the 
house of Airly, and beats the same to the ground, and 
right sua he does to Furtour, syne spoiled all within both 
houses, and such as could not be carried they master- 
fully brake down and destroyed.” 


W. G. 
“ Hien anv Low,” Ke. (5™ §. i. 468.)—Words- 
worth’s Ecclesiastical Sonnets. F. L. 


Evizasetu Cannine (5 §. ii. 27.)—Mr. 
Groome will find a full report of all the proceed- 
ings in relation to this wretched girl in Howell’s 
State Trials, pp. 283-680 of vol. xix. The date is 
1753-54. It is noteworthy that, although the 
result of the first trial (in which Canning was pro- 
secutrix) was admitted to have been much in- 
fiuenced by “many unfair representations printed 
and dispersed ” (p. 274), no proceedings were taken 


for “contempt of Court.” MippLe TEMPLAR. 
Bradford. 


Tintern Appey (5 §, ii. 28.)\—I gave Mr. 
Black a plan (with several others), which is pub- 
lished in the last edition of the Gwide to South 
Wales (1874). There is no local Guide-Book. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


Buve “ Rippon,” or Bive “ Rippanp” (5 §. 
i. 508.)—In the earliest editions of Johnson's 
Dictionary, this word is given thus :—“ Riband : 
Rubande, Ruban, fr. (sometimes written Ribon),” 
and supported by the following quotations : 
“ Quaint in green she shall be loose enrob’d 
With ribbands pendent, flaring bout her head.” 
Shakspeare. 
** A ribband did the braided tresses bind, 
The rest was loose.” 
Dryden’s Knight's Tale. 
See ! in the lists they wait the trumpet’s sound ; 
Some love device is wrought on ev'ry sword, 
And ev’ry ribband bears some mystic word.” 
Granville. 
Wituram Boop. 


Liverpool. 


Tae “Speaker’s Commentary ” (5 8. i. 507. 
Ps. xc. 10. The omission of the words “ and 
ten” is evidently a lapsus calami of the commen- 
tator. The Hebrew numeral in question = seventy. 
No other reading or rendering is known. 
A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 
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lin The “Antiquities of London, by John Thomas 
Smith, 1791. There is no letter-press, but on the 
plate are these words, “see Pennant’s London.” 
This reference may probably assist Mr. H. W 
Henrrey in obtaining the particulars he is in 
search of. Cuartes Wrtit 





“Sorrparity ” (5 §. i. 347, 492.)—There is 
no mystery whatever about solidarity, and any of 
the usual books of reference would doubtless have 
furnished JAasez with the required information. 
Solidum, in Latin, means the whole sum; and in 
Italy, when two persons sign a promissory note 
together, the common formula is paghe remo insiem 
ed in solido, each being thus answerable, in case of 
need, for the entire sum. The two parties are 
solidarii, or solidali, that is, tenuti per tutta la 
Hence solidariett in Italian, while the 
French forms are solidaire, solidarite. 

All the other uses of the word are met iphorical, 
but easily referable to the ground-idea, solidarit: 
les peuples, des intéréts, des tétes couronnées, Ke. 


H. K. 


Archbishop Trench is right in connecting this 
word with the French Communists—that is their 
motto, and one, indeed, which no one could be 
ashamed of; but, as D. M. thinks, they have not 
coined it, although it is not of much older date 
than the French Revolution. ‘he French word 
solidarité appears for the first time in the famous 
speech in which Cazotte is said to have foretold 
the fall of the monarchy and the decapitation of 
Louis XVI. HenrI GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


somma, 





“ De Quincey : Gouen’s Fate” (4% 8. x. 331, 
4118; 5% 8.i.117; ii. 10.)\—The Dog of Helvellyn. 
A dog would find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
hold its own against the attacks of hungry ravens, 
One of Landseer’s drawings represents a fox unable 
to keep them from a dead red deer. 

Scott, Wordsworth, and Davy visited Helvellyn 
together soon after the discovery of Gough’s re- 
mains. Scott was shrewd, and possessed too much 
knowledge of the craft so often found with the 
“clouted shoon” to be imposed upon by guides’ 
tales. Wordsworth resided in the Lake country 
at the time, and must have known the facts of the 
matter and the belief of the inhabitants. He was, 
like Scott, too honourable a man to have mis-stated 
them, and his verses are evidence of his being well 
acquainted with some of the details of the episode, 
Bishop Watson, in the letter to Hayley quoted by 
Mr. Oakley), terms Gough’s companion, “ faithful 
dog.” Professor Wilson said the same.* From 











* “Christopher North” could estimate a dog at his 
true worth. See “ Christopher in his Sporting Jacket.” 
“Tf ever, in this cold, changeful, inconstant world, there 





Drury Howse (5* §. ii. 48.)\—An engraving of 
Beech Lane, Barbican, is | 


Prince Rupert’s House, 


was a friendship that might be called sincere, it was 
that which, half a century ago and upwards, subsisted 
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Wordsworth’s lines it is evident that the creature 
made an unusual cry to attract the shepherd’s 
attention, and then led him to the relics of her 
master. There is good evidence of her remaining 
upon the mountain for more than three months, 
not two, as Bishop Watson stated. 

Careful inquiries have been made in Patterdale 
and elsewhere, and information received from a 
trustworthy source—an elderly, intelligent, and 
respectable person, of good position, who spoke 
from old personal recollections, having resided in 
the vale and been about fifteen years of age when 
Gough lost his life. 

Even if the gallant and devoted animal which 
remained true to the spot, houseless and alone, 
exposed to the rigour of winter, and “ biding the 
pelting of the pitiless storm” for so many long 
days and long nights, had been driven by the 
excruciating pangs of famine to touch the remains 
of one she loved so well, it would hardly impair her 
fidelity. Nature might succumb and reason fail 
under such a trial. Civilized man eats his fellow- 
man when forced by hunger. Let the loyal Fida 
of Helvellyn rank with the life-saver Barri of 
St. Bernard, and her epitaph be, “ Fidelis ad 
Urnam.” Georce R. Jesse. 


“Pour tro suck” (5" §. i, 228, 293.)—This ex- 
pression, implying to be delayed or hindered, has 
been remarked upon by two correspondents who 
have gone a long way back for a very unsatisfactory 
solution. One “thinks” it is to be made to sweat, 
the other has “no doubt” that it means to buckle 
as to put on armour). The origin of the expression 
lies upon the surface, and is not far to seek : it is 
simply a corruption of put a-back rapidly uttered 
with a provincial pronunciation. I have frequently 
heard a person exclaim, after being delayed by 
some unexpected difficulty or hindrance, “ I never 
was so put a-back in my life.” E. V. 


Giesy Buriars (5" §. i. 129, 212, 358.)—Two 
gipsy ladies are buried in one grave in Beighton 
churchyard, Derbyshire. The following is a copy 
of the inscriptions upon the stone erected to their 
memory :— 

“ Happy soul, thy days are ended, 
All thy mourning days below ; 
Go, by angel guards attended, 
To the sight of Jesus, go.” 
“ Sacred * Also 
to the memory To the memory 
of 
Lucretia Smith, 
Queen of the 
Gypsies, 
who died Nov. 20, 1844, 

Aged 72 years.” 

It would be interesting to ascertain the exact 


Matilda Boswell, 
who died Jan. 15, 1844, 
Aged 40 years.” 


between Christopher North and John Fro. We never 
had a quarrel in all our lives, and within these two 
months we made a pilgrimage to his grave.” 





relationship between these two gipsy ladies. I sup- 
pose them to have been mother and daughter. 
Tuomas Ratcuirrr. 


A] 


Wuy Apam means North, Soutn, East, anp 
Wesr (5 §. i. 305, 433.)—The extract from 
Hyam Isaac’s Ceremonies of the Jews, given by 
Mr. Gomme, to the effect that the name Adam is 
composed of the initial letters of Adam, David, 
and Messiah, seems to me to be open to the ob- 


jection that the word Adam must have existed 


before its first letter could be taken for the for- 
mation of itself. W. W. 


CaRPATHIAN Movuntarys (5 §, i. 328, 375.)— 
For the botany of the Carpathian Mountains, 
H. J. B. is referred to Dr. Wahlenberg’s Flora 
Carpatorum Principalium ; and, for a general 
description of the region traversed by them, to 
Kennan’s Journey across the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 


Quvoits (5 §,. i, 428.)—The book wanted is 
Routledge’s Handbook of Quoits and Bowls, by 
Sidney Daryl. 18mo. Lond., 1868. See also 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, edited by Hone, 
8vo. London, 1831 and 1855, p. 76; The Play- 
ground, by Rev. J. G. Wood. 12mo. London, 
1861, p. 167; and Wonders of Bodily Strength 
and Skill, by Charles Russell. 12mo. N. Y., 
1871, pp. 47-54. Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


Surrey Faminy (5 §, i, 248, 294, 477.)— 
In Burke’s Peerage for the current year, as well 
as in previous editions, Sir Robert Shirley, first 
Earl Ferrers by his second wife, Selina Finch, left, 
inter alia, three daughters—Selina, wife of Peter 
Bathurst ; Mary, wife of Charles Tryon, Esq.; and 
Anne, married to Sir Richard Furnese, Baronet. 
In Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, p. 211, article, 
“ Furnese of Waldershan, co. Kent,” there appears 
no Sir Richard Furnese at all, but a Sir Robert 
Furnese, married (Ist) Anne Balam, (2nd) Lady 
Arabella Watson, (3rd) Lady Selina Shirley. I 
wish to learn which is correct. Should the 
Baronet’s name be Richard or Robert, and should 
the lady he married be Selina or Anne ? 

NovAVILLA. 


“Tue Nicut Crow”: Birrern (5 §. i. 25, 
114, 293, 457, 513.)—Mr. Jesse quotes from three 
poets (p. 293)—whose names he omits—concern- 
ing the Bittern, and asks for other quotations. I 
perceive that in each of the three that he gives the 
word “ boom” is applied to the peculiar cry of the 
bird ; and the same word is used in the three fol- 
lowing quotations from three poets who were 
decidedly original, and not copyists from each 
other :— 

“ And the Bittern sound his drum 
Booming from the sedgy shallow.” 
Scott, Lady of the Lake, Canto I. 31. 
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—This gives the explanation of the local term, 
the “ Mire Drum.” 
‘* Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry 

Of fishing gull or clanging golden-eye ; 

What time the sea-birds to the marsh would come, 

And the loud bittern, from his bull-rush home, 

Gave, from the salt-ditch side, his bellowing boom.” 

Crabbe, The Borvugh, 22. 
‘No more with her will hear the Bittern boom 
At evening's dewy close.” 
Ebenezer Elliott. 

Howitt uses the word “boom” as applied to 

“the soaring cockchafer.” Curnpert Bebe. 


Mr. Jesse asks for the derivation. In Richard- 
son’s Dictionary, sub voce, Dutch Butoor is given, 
French Butor, Bos taurus, or Boatus taurinus. 
Pliny, x. 42, quoted to the effect that it is called 
Taurus because it lows like a bull. That reference 
iswrong, but Bailey’s Forcellini gives Pliny, i. 10, 42. 
This in reality upsets the derivation, because the 
bird is called Taurus, and not Boatus taurinus. 
I take it to mean simply ern= bird, itt that beats, 
beatern or bumping hern. In Northumberland it 
is called the butts rbump, in Lancashire the bitter- 
bump. 

Now a few passages in which it occurs : 

“ Where hawks, sea owls, and long-tongued bittours bred.” 
Chapman’s Od ys. v. 
**So that scarce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht, 
To shake the sounding marsh.” 
Thomson. 
“ And as a Littoure bumbleth in the mire.” 
Wif of Bathes Tale, v. 6544, Chaucer. 
“ And as a bittour bumps within a reed.” 
Dryden. 
C. A. W. 

Mayfair. 

I should imagine that Bittern was the English 
form of the scientific name of the bird, Botaurus, 
i.¢., Bootaurus, given to it from its hollow boom- 
ing note, which resembles the bellowing of an ox. 
Hence its provincial appellation of “ Bull of the 
Bog.” Cuar.Les SwWAINson. 

Highhurst Wood. 


Cot- 1x Coi-Fox (5 §. i. 141, 211, 371, 417, 
458.) —The news of the birth of “a colly foal” was 
told me lately by a Yorkshireman, and I thought 
he meant a colt foal until further inquiry showed 
me that the new-comer was of the feminine gender. 
When I thereupon asked for the signification of 
“ colly,” it was explained to me that it meant “an 
infant, new-born,” and my informant promised to 
look for the word in his dictionary. He remarked 
that people used colly for a foal, just as they used 
bunny for a rabbit. 

Perhaps col means young or small, and colly is 
what Grimm and his followers call a hypo-coristic 
diminutive. If so, col-knives are small or pocket 
knives ; a col-fox is a young, a little fox ; a collie 








is, as Mr. BLENKINSOPP says, a whelp; and my 
colly foal is an equine baby. The surname Col- 
clough has been of late in the papers; this, ac- 
cording to my interpretation, is little glen, ravine, 
or whatever else clough may be said to signify. 
The place Colclough is in Staffordshire, “in which 
county,” writes Lower, “ the family resided temp. 
Edw. LI.” Sr. Swit. 


Princes OF THE Bioop Roya (5 §. i. 467, 
516; ii. 37.}—Mippie Tempvar will find that the 
Duke of Cambridge takes precedence by “ special 
Act”: vide “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. x. 453, in an ample 
article by Mr. Wickham. 

G. Lavrence GomME. 


S. CaTHERINE oF Srenva (5 8, i. 387, 433 ; 
ii. 17.)—The following is a very interesting work 
on the life and times of S. Catherine :—Storia dé 
S. Caterina da Sienna e del Papato del suo T'é mpo, 
per Alfonso Capelcelatro, Napoli, 1856, 2 vols. 


W. M. M. 


PastTorini (5% §, i. 408 ; ii. 13.}\—Fleming did 
not “ foretell the downfall of the Papacy in 1848.” 
His words are, “ But yet we are not to imagine 
that this vial will totally destroy the papacy, 
though it will exceedingly weaken it.” Vide 
reprint of Rise and Fall of Rome Papal, by 
Robert Fleming, ed. 1848, p. 82. 

C. Cuattock, F.R.H.S. 

Castle Bromwich. 

Comet VisisLeE ApriL 30, 1539 (5 §S. i. 35% 
435.)—The statement of the Portuguese historian, 
Don Jean Antonio de Vera et Figueroa, as to a 
solar eclipse, as well as a comet, having been 
visible on the day on which Isabel died, Ist May, 
1539, is, therefore, most satisfactorily substantiated ; 
and I beg Mr. T. W. Wess will accept my best 
thanks for his great kindness in the matter. E. 


Rev. SterpHen CuarRKE (5 §. i. 208, 255, 298, 
438.)—I beg to thank your correspondents for the 
information given respecting the above divine. 
The typographical portion of my query has not, 
however, received any elucidation. My copy of 
the work is nearly identical with that of J. G. B., 
with the following exceptions: the title has “ six- 
teen” discourses, though only fifteen are enume- 
rated, the sixteenth being on “ The Advantages of 
Casting our Bread upon the Waters.” The title- 
page ends thus: “Second Edition. Malton, 
Printed by Joshua Nickson” (n. d.). The number 
of pages is given as 334, but sheet Dd is erroneously 
paged 299 to 310, in repetition of sheet Cc, thus 
giving altogether 346 pages to the volume. 

May I repeat my query about the Malton 
printer, and the date, of the above volume? 

Cnaries A, FEDERER. 

Bradford. 
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Pecu.iar Speiuiine (5* S. i. 405, 453.) — Redde 
for read, past tense,in Byron. In the Malmesbury 
Correspondence the following passage from a letter 
is quoted :—“ The letters .... were redde in both 
Houses of Parliament.” Upon which the editor, 
the present Lord Malmesbury, remarks : 

** Redde is used in the original of all letters of this 
date, and so the word was spelt in the days of Shakespere 
and during most part of the last century. Why not 
spell the past tense as it is pronounced redde, and the 
present as it is now written read? This would at least 
define the two.” 

Is it not as probable that Byron was more 
familiar with the form redde, as that he adopted 
this from mere whim? Is it not a positive loss, 
too, that the distinction in writing the past and 
the present of this verb should be missed? Spen- 
ser has red for the past tense. INQUIRER. 


“ Pentecost” as A Name (4 §. i. 568; 5% §. 
i. 402, 472.)—In the Philanthropic Farm School, 
Redhill, is at this time a boy of the name of Al- 
bert Pentecost. He was born at Danehill, Sussex, 


Dec. 15, 1862, and baptized there Feb. 1863. | 


The Vicar of Danehill writes :— 

“ The name ‘ Pentecost’ is a familiar one in this place 
and in these parts. Four miles from this village, at a 
place called ‘Piaw Hatch,’ lives at this time old Jack 
Pentecost (83) ; and John Pentecost, aged 74, was buried 
here four years ago. They belong to the labouring 
class. The sons of old Jack Pentecost are resident in 
the next parishes, Twyford, Hartfield, and Maresfield.” 

G. L. G. 

Titsey Place, Surrey. 

A Jew’s Witt (5" §. i. 449, 496; ii. 38.)—The 
Magpie Alley and Fenchurch Street Synagogue 
is probably the Hambro Synagogue, Northumber- 
land Alley. Mr. Jacob Solomon, of 27, Great 


Prescott Street, E., Secretary thereof, can probably | 
give all information about it, and of the Isaac | 


family. Partly in forced imitation of the medieval 
Catholics, each male Jew repeats a doxology, 
Kaddish, for the first eleven months after his 
parent’s death, and on the anniversary of the same ; 
also offers public alms on Passover, Pentecost. 
Tabernacles, and Day of Atonement (vide Jewish 
Festival Prayers, “The Memorial of Departed 
Souls”). The Jewish Chronicle Office, 43, Fins- 
bury Square, London, has published this year an 
interesting history of the London Jews; and 
probably the erudite author of the same will give 
H. T. E. a genealogy of the Isaacs family ; one, 
Alexander Isaac, was grandfather of Sir Julius 


Vogel, of New Zealand. S. M. D. 


Swa.e Famiry (5" §, i, 188, 253, 297, 476. 
There is no doubt that Sir Solomon Swale had 
a fourth son, Robert Swale, M.D., Padua, and a 
licentiate of the London College of Physicians. 
My search for an heir to this baronetcy is now 
suspended owing to other occupations. The points 


| on which I should be obliged if any of your cor 
| respondents could give me information are, the 
parentage, marriage, and issue of a John Swale 
| (grandson of Robert Swale, M.D.), who was born 
in 1700, and lived at Windsor, holding some post 
connected with the royal household. 
Joun H. Cnapmay, M.A. 
Crosthwaite Park, Kingstown. 


FLocerne 1x Scnoots (5 §, i. 284, 415.) 
A. E. is “greatly mistaken.” Nothing of th 
kind was ever used by his “ ingenious American 
cousins”; and if he has “ read of slaves being sent 
to the flogging mills,” in the whilom slave-holding 
States, he has only missed discovering the “ in- 
| vention” in the story. G. is 
| Greenville, Ala. 


Tue Swirr Fairy (5 §. i. 485; ii. 33.)—I 
hope Mr. Swirre will pardon me if I take the 
liberty of inverting his statement that, for the 
| hereditary royalism of the Rev. Thomas Swift in 
presenting to Charles I. the purchase-money of his 
estate, “ he was rewarded by the Roundheads with 
misusage and spoliation,” the fact being, with still 
greater credit to his unwavering loyalty, that the 
| first barbarous plundering of his home by the Earl 
of Stamford’s soldiers, then occupying Hereford, 
| took place in 1642, and his munificent donation 
was offered to the King at Raglan Castle, after the 
battle of Naseby in 1645. Heath says it was the 
| produce of a mortgage, and 300, not 3,000, broad 
| pieces ; and this seems more probable, as they 
were carried quilted into his waistcoat. Nor, un- 
| less he crossed the Channel, which is not very 
| likely, could he have been rewarded by Charles II. 
|“ with verbal thanks,” as his decease took place 
| June 2, 1658. How cruelly his defenceless family 
were treated by the Parliamentary soldiers, will 
appear in my late father’s (the Rev. John Webb 
Memoirs of the Civil War in the County of Here- 
ford, which I am now preparing for the press. 
One of the caltrops with which this noble-hearted 
man is said to have caused the ford at Goodrich 
to be secured against cavalry is now in my pos- 


T. W. Wess. 





session. 


Srupson & Co. (5 S. i. 49, 114, 197, 333.) 
Apam’s Son forgets that W. T. M. has said not a 
word which implies that he is not well aware that 
all old families bore arms before the Heralds’ 
College was; and he conceals the fact that it is 
just these old families whose arms are most 
certainly recorded there. Very few of the families 
whose arms are on altar tombs and corbels have 
managed to escape the notice of the heralds. He 
writes as if he did not know the rule in heraldry, 
that a coat of arms is a property vested in the 
blood descendants of the original owner. Hence, 
whoever has a right to use my family arms is my 
blood relation. He would not object to a rich 
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scavenger placing the Apam’s Son arms on his 
dust-cart ; nor should I, or a poor scavenger 
either, if the man was a blood relation ; neither, 
I suppose, would any one who is above the mean- 
ness of disowning a relative because his social 
status is inferior. But if the scavenger was no 
relation, and was the honest man Burns speaks of, 
he would scorn the falsehood of sneaking into arms 
he had no right to, merely to puff himself as being 
better born than he was. He is rich enough to buy 
a new coat at the College, but he knows it would 
not be as “ genteel” as the Apam’s Son old one, 
and would not help him up in society as well, so 
he passes off a fraud upon society and claims what 
is not his. oe fe 

I once used to be of the same opinion as ONE 
or Apam’s DescenpAnts, but have long since 
been undeceived. Although arms similar to those 
of his family are to be found at Sawley, Bolton, 
and Kirkstall of a very early date, it does not 
follow that he has any right to them. They 
may have been assumed by some progenitor 
ignorant of the necessity of genealogical proof 
positive of descent from the original bearer. It is 
a case of ipse dixit, until such proofs are submitted 
to the responsible public authorities on such ques- 
tions. Mere usage and the presumption of a 
right, derived, say, from the possession of an 
ancient estate, are not sufficient; for there ure 
many instances, especially in Scotland, of strangers 
of the same name carrying on the succession of 
certain lairds without any blood relationship, and, 
consequently, without any right to the personal 
arms of their predecessors. The assumption of 
arms without the perfect genealogical proof is 
decidedly illegal, as regards the Heralds’ College, 
and this illegality is not affected by the Armorial 
Tax Act, which refers to arms “ registered or not,” 
the object being merely to prevent evasions. But 
the Act does not imply that the payment of the 
tax condones any heraldic offence. It is simply, 
in its object, fiscal. 

Lastly, no one has a right to bear arms without 
the approval of the heraldic authorities constituted 
by Act of Parliament. He may, however, have a 
dormant right, but, until he proves it, it must be 
considered an open question. 5. 


“Dru” (5 §. i. 308, 435.)—It is obvious 
that both Collins and Lord Byron use the word 
“Druid” as a synonym of Bard ; but can this be 
right? I cannot think that the functions of bard 
and Druid were the same. In the history of every 
nation, the most important events, national or 
personal, were first chronicled in verse, and were 
sung at sacred festivals, or as songs of victory ; 
but these, though uttered by the Druids in their 
priestly character, seem not to have been the work 
of the priest, but of the bard. The Druid pro- 
claimed the commands of the God that he adored. 








He might explore the heavens, and draw know- 
ledge from the courses of the stars; he might 
impart a mysterious significance to omens, and 
predict events from symbolical signs ; but he was 
not the bard,—certainly not the bard of Celtic 
literature. Gray bore in mind the distinction, 
and, during the time that our language has been 
carefully studied, there has not been a dictionary 
published in which “ Druid” is made synonymous 
with bard. 

There may be found in the lays of Villemarqué 
some good information as to the “ Druid.” The works 
of Davies, Higgins, &c., are well known ; and, in 
the Talierin of D, W. Nash, F.S.A., chap. i., it is 
stated, on high authority, that in Druidism the bards 
were a distinct class, from which the Druids, as 
priests and judges, were chosen. S. H. 


Tue “ Jacopus” (5 §. i. 506; ii. 35.)—Infor- 
mation concerning this may be found in the Record 
Office. Jonham ben Doulat, King of Acheen and 
other parts of Sumatra, in a letter to James in 
1616, asked for “‘ ten mastiff dogs, & ten bitches, 
with a great gun wherein a man may sit upright.” 
It was also said of him,— 


“A cask of hot drink were a fit present for him, for 
he delights greatly in drinking and to make men drunk: 
the King of Jore which is now there, although he be 
his prisoner, do often drink drunk together.” 


Memoirs of this King Cole of the East might 
be interesting. GeorGeE R. Jesse. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
THE SHAKSPEARE DeatH MASK. 

In Scribner’s Monthly (a New York periodical, pub- 
lished also in London by Warne & Co.) there is, in the 
current number, an article, with the above title, by Prof. 
John 8. Hart, some account of which will interest Shak- 
spearians. Briefly, the chief points put forth are these. 
A cast of the face and forehead of Shakspeare exists in 
Germany which was taken by the sculptor of the bust 
over the poet's grave as his guide in that well-known 
production. Mr. Page, of New York, has been lately 
occupied on a likeness of Shakspeare, which is based 
on photographs of “the German Mask.” The likeness 
thus produced does not resemble any other portrait of 
the poet, but it is “‘ much more suggestive of what we 
might conceive to have been his earthly dwelling-place.” 
Prof. Hart, on a visit to Europe, went in search of 
this mask, of which the world has heard not a little 
from other sources. It was found in the possession of 
Dr. Ernest Becker, Private Secretary to the Princess 
Alice of Hesse Darmstadt. It was originally discovered 
in Mayence by his brother Ludwig, in 1849, who ex- 
hibited it to various persons in England in 1850, and who 
left it in the keeping of Prof. Owen for ten years. At the 
end of this time, Ludwig Becker having died in Aus- 
tralia, the cast was sent to his brother Ernest. 

The above are the introductory points. The next 
points, condensed, like the above, from Prof. Hart's 
narrative, are as follows. 

At the sale of the deceased Count von Kesselstadt’s 
effects at Mayence in 1843, one 8. Jourdan bought an 
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finds various reasons to account for the differences be- 
tween the mask and the bust, the consideration of which 
may be left to readers generally. “Fanny Kemble on 
seeing it” (the mask) ‘ burst into tears.” Prof. Hart 
then points out where he finds resemblances between tl 
mask found in the ae shop at Mayer ce and sculpt ir 
and paintings said to be likenesses of Shakspeare. He 
s of the terra-cotta bust, now at the Garrick Club, 
originally found in the ruins of the old Lincoln's Inn 
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Se 
necessary. on 
score of candour, sincerity 
“N. & Q.” concludes by making note of the fact 


founded 
date 16 
ever is known except that it is said to have been 
in 1847 in a Mayence rag-shop. We say, with 
Brougham, “ Non liquet.”’ 


Unper the title of The Great ( ersers, 
Triibner & Co. have published a capital gossiping b 
by Dr. Mathews, of the University of Chicago. It is a 
collection of anecdotal articles, of which those illus 
trating American matters are the most novel and in 
teresting. Here is one sample “Some years ago, a 
clergyman near Boston asked another, who was noted for 
his prolixity, to preach for him. ‘I cannot,’ 
reply, a r I am ten sy writing a sermon on the Golden 
Calf.’—‘ That’s just the thing,’ was the rejoinder; ‘come 
and | give us a fore quarter of it.’’ 
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Lonemans & Co. have issued a noteworthy 
little volume, by the Rev. Bourchier Wrey Savile, called 
Appar ritions: a Narrative of Facts. The value of this 
book lies in the fact that the author is above all sus- 
picion, and the conclusion to which most of its readers 
will come is that there are more things in heaven 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
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nicely illustrated, and in every respect is well got up. 

xl taste and good sense mark every page, in which, 
moreover, there is something to interest everybody—now 
the scholar, now the saunterer, now those who need a 
guide, and bide-at-home travellers, who only need an 
amusing and instructive book. The Tyrolese are enthu 
in their appreciation of native local beauty, and 
lude from Miss Busk’s volume that in Tyrol 
y mountain is a hero to its own valley 
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New History or Protestantism.—We understand 
that Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin have in contem- 
plation to issue shortly a work dealing comprehensively 
with the History of tne Reformed Churches. The work 
will be entitled The History of Protestantism. 
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Potices to Correspondents. 
AINSTREE.—See, in Lord C Ch esterfield’s poems, his Ad- 
sstoa Lady in Aut 
“The dews of the evening most carefully shun: 
Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun.” 
R. R.—There is no doubt as to the writer of the 
account of Captain Starkey in the Hvery-Day Bool, 
name ly, Charles Lamb 
G. L. G. 
at Norwich for his inter 
P.—No one could answer the queries except the noble 
men and their 
J. B.—The word has been common in 
centuries. 
R. 8. B.—Too late for this week. 
8. -A libel upon Burns. 
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Scotland for 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
| as a guarantee of good faith. 











